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feels bound to leave their fair share of her property
to her sister's children. Their pride was whole-
some, as it identified honour with " perfect integrity,
thoroughness of work, and faithfulness to admitted
rules.7' Mr. Glegg, like his neighbours, was " near ";
he had made money very slowly, by steady parsimony,
and saving had become an end in itself. He would
have thought it a " mad kind of lavishness " to give
away a five-pound note to save a poor widow's
furniture, but he was really sorry for her; and was
as anxious to save other people's money as his own.
The Tullivers had warmer hearts and more impulsive
characters than their neighbours, and discharge their
family duties from genuine affection as well as from
a sense of traditional affection. Mr. Tulliver's kind-
ness to his ruined sister atones for his recklessness
and his perverse passion for " lawing ";" and his love for
his " little wench " gives her main consolation under
the troubles of her childhood. Her sympathy for him
under his troubles and illness is a natural stage in the
development of her finer qualities.

So far, if it be true that George Eliot's fondness for
the old memories had betrayed her into some dis-
proportionate length, no one can deny the extraor-
dinary skill and force with which the situation is
prepared. We may miss at times the more idyllic
elements represented by Mrs. Poyser's circle, though
the charming pedlar Bob Jakin brings some of the old
wit and quaint humour into the less exhilarating sur-
roundings. At any rate, the mine is very effectually
laid, and we now have to watch the explosion. Maggie,
with her pathetic attempts to snatch at any floating
bits of learning that may enable her intellectual wingser, she would not yen-yser's familiarse-
